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INTOLERANCE IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


H. W. DAVIS 
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Despite a great deal of disappointment extending over several 
decades of hope, the good people of America are still blindly look- 
ing to English teachers for the accomplishment of two enormous 
tasks. ‘They fully expect us to inculcate in the people of the land 
a love of good literature, and rather suppose that we are teaching 
the youth to use the English language effectively in his daily 
speaking and writing. These two tasks, we say, are life-sized 
jobs. The rest of the world, however, unthinkingly asserts that 
they ought to be easy. There is some evidence that they are 
insurmountable undertakings. At the very least, they are tasks 
worthy of the brains of the shrewdest of teachers. 

In an effort to do his work wisely, but not too well, the English 
teacher has, after the fashion of other teachers, attempted to organ- 
ize his subject-matter into a related whole and bind it into a beauti- 
ful brief filled with related rules and regulations. ‘To expedite his 
teaching detail, he has set up arbitrary standards of right and 
wrong, good and bad, reputable and vulgar. He has accepted the 
word of scholars and textbook writers that a few authors are stand- 
ard and the rest are not. This idea has spread wonderfully, for 
most of the standard authors are dead, and there is no one to prove 
any classification wrong. The English teacher, after further con- 
sulting the enormity of his problem, has also fallen into the practice 
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or the puerile atheism of Shelley. They have circumscribed their 
own favorite field and called it literature, tossing aside all other 
things. But most of us, luckily, have not been so sure of ourselves 
and the knowledge implanted therein. 

It is when we come to the teaching of our living language that 
we are prone to put our faith in standards and rules. We run to 
them because they aid us in the presentation of our subject- 
matter—whatever that is—and help us to blue-pencil our college 
compositions and our high-school themes—whatever they are. 
They help us to mark out the boundary line between reputable and 
vulgar—wherever it is—and daub it with luminous paint so that 
we can tell—and often do tell, even in the dark, which side of the 
line we are on. Standards and rules help us to know that we just 
must use certain cases at certain places in our uncertain sentences. 

Our next step, as pilgrim pedagogues, is to classify these respected 
rulings and rapidly put them into textbooks—lest we forget. After 
this has been done we secure adoptions for our books and bestow 
them upon young men and women who have enrolled in our courses 
with a hazy hope that they will thereby have their English 
impro' ed We tell these young hopefuls hat if they will obey 
the law when they write compositions they will grow in grace and 
wisdom and help to save our language from the evil, present-day 
practices of those who are getting away with it so effectively. 

Our situation as teachers is now ideal. We have a subject- 
matter, a thing commonly but erroneously supposed to be a ne- 
cessity in teaching. We have a body of logically related rules and 
regulations. We have our standards and our sanctions. From 
this point on, to our feeble way of thinking, we shall have easy 
sailing. If we find anything wrong, we shall mark it in the 
approved fashion, carefully referring to page, section, chapter, and 
decimal indicator—and all will be well. 

No wonder we become intolerant. Anybody who makes his 
living by resetting split infinitives, changing accusatives to nomina- 
tives and nominatives to accusatives, reinverting inverted orders, 
tying up dangling participles, and marking awkward constructions 
with a red K is likely to become cocksure of almost everything. 
He is lucky if he doesn’t go mad with certainty. He is sure, sooner 
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or later, to believe in the stuff that he preaches and practices. 
Nothing can save him from pedantry. 

Is there any hope at all, then, for him who has fallen into this 
blissful state of intolerance? Can he be rescued from this slough 
of triviality? (Can he be persuaded that he is not a divinely 
appointed guardian of the conduct of his language? What must 
he do to be saved from himself ? 

He must get him a new vision of his job—a new conception of 
his mission on earth. His intolerance is sure to slip off his neck 


; 


and fall like lead into the sea the minute he discovers that language 
exists on earth mainly to serve the language needs of the present 
generation, and that it is his business to teach it on such a basis. 
A startling discovery, that! His salvation lies in centering his 
attention upon teaching the effective use of the language as that 
effective use is manifest in the journalism, literature, business, and 
social life of today. 

Effectiveness in the present-day use of language is the true 
field of the living-language teacher. It is the only cure for intoler 
ance. The English teachers of our land, if they only knew it, might 
as well give up trying to dominate our language. The English 
language always has refused to be mollycoddled, and doubtless 
always will. When it wants to break a law or turn over in bed, 
it generally does so without asking the permission of our splitting 
heads. Anyhow, a new force has arisen that is competent to pre 
serve standards. 

Newspaper, magazine, and book editors will take care of what- 
ever standards of English need professional nursing. With the 
great number of newspapers and magazines now before 
of the American people every day, it is foolish to expect anything 
other than a steady drift of our language to the standards of news 
paper and magazine English. Newspapers we have with us 
always, the English teacher we have not. If English teachers 
conceive it their duty to control the standards of language, protect 
its purity, and save it from the ravages of those who are using it 
most, they should resign and begin work in or upon the editorial 
offices of American newspapers and magazines. There they can 
exert a quiet, natural, unnoticed influence upon the standards. 
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Our language is in the hands of the Chicago Tribune, the Boston 
Transcript, the New York Times, the Bell Syndicate, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Literary Digest, and William Randolph Hearst. 
We may properly pray for it, but we can no longer hope to domi- 
nate it. 

When the English teacher learns to respect effectiveness in 
language, he has found his work and is likely to become happy and 
tolerant. ‘The good newspaper story that he reads may not come 
up to the standards of style that Addison and Steele attained, but 
if it succeeds in carrying its message across to the present-day 
reader it has done all that we can reasonably ask of it. ‘The adver- 
tisement that attracts and pleases and sells commodities is good 
English even when its sentences are incomplete and its infinitives 
are irreparably split. 

Advertising writers of today are solving language problems 
that Walter Pater and Charles Lamb would have trembled before. 
Newspaper and magazine feature writers are performing stunts in 
appealing to jaded, indifferent readers that writers of the eighteenth 
century never dreamed of having to perform. Sales-letter writers 
are pulling money from pockets by sheer power of English tinged 
with a knowledge of human nature. Such writers must be given 
full credit for what they are doing. Their accomplishments are 
not to be sniffed at. 

The world places a higher value on power in language than it 
does on mere correctness. It is absurd to tell students that English 
must be pure before it is anything else. They know better. The 
attention of those who in good faith come to us to learn how to 
write must be centered on the problem of getting a worth-while 
message over to a definite, well-understood audience. They must 
learn to study the audience, know its interests, judge the force of 
its prejudices, sanctions, likes, and dislikes. Students want to 
know these things. They show a surprising amount of interest in 
real writing when they are given an opportunity to do some of it. 

Until a very few years ago practically all teachers of English 
were intolerant of newspaper English, business English (spoken and 
written), advertising English, almost any English or near-English 
that was serving a definite need in the everyday life of the people. 
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They regarded each of these forms as a corruption of the pure form 
developed by writers long since dead and perpetuated by gram- 
marians, lexicographers, and rhetoricians, who never were alive 
Indeed, they believed that the only pure English being written in 
their day was what was found in corrected copies of college composi- 
tions. This attempt to perpetuate literary forms of little or no 
practical use in the world of today has undoubtedly been respon- 
sible for the antipathy that instructors in English have shown 
toward the newer practical types of writing. 

Perhaps it is unwise in a discussion of intolerance in English 
teaching to allow one’s self to condemn any form of English utterly, 
but if there be a form that deserves complete condemnation it is 
the high-school theme and college composition Why we nave 


put so much faith in a form that has no existence outside of schools 


and colleges no one has ever suc: esstully explained he average 
theme or composition has no definite audience he student 
writes for no fixed group oO! people whose likes and dislikes he n ay 
consider in his writing, whose prejudices and sanctions he may 
appeal to. He writes neither to express himself nor to impress 
others. He is careful merely to conform to the wishes of his 
teacher. In writing a theme for a teacher he is as far as he can 
get from the natural condition under which any business or literary 
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It is in this typical theme or composition that many a student 
has all of his best and most natural tendencies as a writer beaten 
out of him. Not having a definite audience in mind, he is deprived 
of all opportunity to exercise his natural language skill. The use 
of language presupposes a speaker or writer and an audience 
Where the audience is missing we are bound to have artificiality 
and emphasis on form, there being nothing else to emphasize 


The composition has become a great narrowing force, blinding both 
teacher and student to the truer and bigger value and use of 
language 

So the « omposition or theme has played its part in making the 
English teacher intolerant. It has given him a beautiful oppor- 
tunity to apply measures, rules, regulations, and _ standards. 


Having no other means of measuring its worth, he has measured 
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it by standards and rules provided in textbooks. The college 
composition has been an interesting plaything for college teachers, 
but it has the same relation to learning to write that a cataract 
over the eye has to learning to see. 

Lately, however, there has been a pronounced turn toward the 
hitherto unrecognized forms of useful English composition—the 
news story, the feature article, the editorial, the advertisement, 
the business letter, the conversation, the business talk, various 
types of formal and informal address, the magazine story. And 
there has sprung up a new interest in the study of truly modern 
and constructive English. Students can readily see the actual 
needs of a language that is trying to accomplish a definite task. 
They can understand a reason for delicacy in the sale of perfumes, 
for dignity in the sale of stocks and bonds, and for colloquialism 
in the sale of tobacco. More astonishing than that, they can even 
appreciate the need of a sane correctness in news stories, business 
letters, and advertising, the correctness which we had almost given 
up as lost. 

Dozens of texts on business English have come from the press 
recently. Book after book on newspaper writing and many 
books of models from newspapers and magazines are being put 
into use in classes in constructive English. Not a few teachers are 
using advertisements as models, and some are using the teaching 
of advertising as a means of teaching English. English depart- 
ments are everywhere waking up to the good results of teaching 
English as it is used—effectively used in our busy workaday 
lite 

We need have no fear that business English, advertising English, 
or newspaper English is going to corrupt the pure English of 
Addison and Steele and college Freshmen. A solecism in an adver- 
tisement is more dangerous than it is in a college composition. 
A vulgarism in a sales letter may cut down the number of buyers 
50 per cent. We can demand of students a reasonable amount of 
correctness and respect for standards in applied English forms and 
give excellent, convincing reasons for demanding them. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot do so in compositions and themes. All of these 
things we have so long striven for in college compositions, we can 
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ask and receive in writing that is done for a purpose that strikes 
the student as being real, useful, and worth his efforts 

If the teacher of English is willing to be cured of his intolerance 
all he has to do is to lift up his eye shade and take a peep beyond 
the desk on which he grades themes. Let him catch a vision of 
what America is doing with the language that he champions. She 
is making it entertain, inform, transact business, carry news and 
propaganda. She is making it perform in a way that it was never 
called upon to perform before. The world outside of school is 
really doing remarkably well with our language, and we might 
take a few lessons ourselves from beyond the classroom and campus. 

Then—after a little blinking of his eyes—the English teacher 
will, we hope, recognize that the guardianship of standards has 


passed into other hand 


s and that newspaper and magazine men are 
doing a fair piece of work, considering their youth, their inexperi- 
ence, and the fact that they probably do not realize that they are 
on the job. 

And finally, after a little more blinking and a little keen think- 
ing, the English teacher will—we hope again—come to a realization 
that his job and his opportunity lie in teaching the effective, 
present-day literary and business use of the English language, and 
that only through such teaching can he accomplish all that he has 
vainly striven to accomplish in the way of standards and much 


that he ought to have been accomplishing in the way of resul 














NATURE STUDY IN COMMERCIAL ENGLISH I 


HAZEL V. PARIS 
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On my first day in a former position I greeted, one aiter another, 
four delightful classes. ‘‘ Not so bad,’’ I thought, as they met me 
and attended to the details of the hour in a proper non-Bolshevik 
fashion. In fact I was distinctly pleased. I had been told re- 
peatedly that my Sargent position had not given me the training 
requisite to high-school teaching, that ‘“‘my hand was out,” until 
I had been rather dubious about making a change. 

[he sixth hour, however, shattered my “risen”’ spirits. When 
the bell rang, in clattered the most disreputable gang I had ever 
ide of the slums. ‘They banged down their books, sprawled 
in their chairs, and glared defiantly atme. My heart sank. ‘There 
were seventeen of them, and only four looked as if they had ever 
had a square meal or come into contact with soap and water. 

I called them to order, attended to the ne essary details con- 
nected with the first class of the semester, and, after having assigned 


the task tor the next day, attempted to shed a ray of light upon 


the 

Please don’t get the idea that the scene was calm and unruffled 
It wasn’t Phere was no open revolt, but I felt as if I were standing 
on the edge of a volcano which was boiling and seething, threatening 


n eruption at any moment 

My sin ple explanations of passages floated over their heads 
\ly questions, so clear as to answer themselves, were met by 
ibic grunts or long, vague, and unintelligible responses. 
As the hour progressed, the spirit of bolshevism gradually melted 
away, leaving one of indifference. I was in despair. Antagonism 
is at least positive, but apathy I felt as if I were face to face with 

stone wall. And yet the pupils weren't entirely to blame. | 


found later that of the seventeen students, only three girls were 
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not ‘‘repeaters.’’ Some were repeating for the third time and one 
boy for the fifth. 

The book they were assigned is totally lacking in interest for 
Freshmen in high school; it is beyond their reach. ‘There seems 
to be an idea current that if every boy and girl the minute he or 
she reaches high school, reads How to Study, studies How to Study 
faithfully for two weeks, he will have learned how to study, and the 
educational process thereafter will be simple. Now Commercial 
English I had had that trick played on them before. They had 
heard How to Study praised extravagantly, and they had discovered 
for themselves that it contained none of the miracle-working quali- 
ties attributed to it. We survived the ordeal, however, doing as 
little as we could in the text (and doing it only to fulfil the spirit 
of the law). It is harrowing to have to adopt such a course and 
altogether demoralizing to a teacher. 

In the meantime I had confided in my principal, and had asked 
him to visit the class, hoping for suggestions. He came, he saw 
and he confirmed my opinion “that I had a rare combination.”’ 
Nearly al! of the boys had had serious trouble, not only in school 
but outside; several had been recently suspended. He assured me 
that the trouble was not with me as I had insisted, told me to do 
what I could, assuring me that I should not be held responsible 
for any results whatever. 

I was somewhat relieved and not a little spurred. His expecta- 
tion of no results made me long for a miracle. I dropped ten of the 
twenty years I had acquired, and turned to Poe with a lighter heart. 
He again was an old story and far too tame. My stories suffered 
from the same deficiency. 

Meanwhile I was making the composition work as spectacular 
as I could. Hitchcock’ had been too often repeated to give me 
any help. 

I remembered, from my study of pedagogy, the word emulation. 
It really is, according to authorities, endowed with all sorts of 
supernatural qualities. I rejoiced in the thought that I had found 
the key to the situation. A theme-book would encourage « ompeti- 
tion; it was just what Commercial I needed. Well, we had one, 


t Alfred M. Hitchcock, Enlarged Practice Book in English Composition. 
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but I’d hate to display it. Then the idea came to me of a journal, 
edited once fortnightly by a committee who, because of superior 
work, had earned the honor of serving on the editorial staff. I tried 
it, and had a near-riot on my hands. “They didn’t want no 
journal.”” At first they thought the scheme a good joke; then 
when I tried to press it, they assured me that a journal would 
mean work. There was no one in the group who coveted honor 
when it was a handmaiden to work. ‘‘Thou shalt not labor at any 
time,’’ was a fixed precept in their decalogue. 

Spelling matches, because they could skimp the preparation, 
and guess “for better or for worse,’’ and a continued story were 
the only exercises that really were entirely successful. The story 
contained the most realistic account of a shipwreck I have ever 
read. I could hear the women and children shrieking as the life 
boats were being lowered. I was in the icy sea with the heroine 
who was rescued just in the nick of time by the hero. When she 
was finally re-united with her parents (who were unaware of the 
fact that ‘“‘she was on her way to Providence to get a job’’), I was 
very much relieved. 

The only thing that kept me going was the fact the class was 
responding to me and was really very orderly. After I had sent 
two of them to the office, I had no serious trouble with discipline. 
Some of them were trying hard to be friendly. Harold Steed, who 
sat in my room, came once after school and offered me chocolate 
almonds out of the dirtiest hand I ever saw. He did helpful 
little things about the room, without being asked, too, and went on 
countless errands. I was soon deprived of his assistance, however, 
as, after he was caught stealing in the five-and-ten-cent store, 
the probation officer gave him a chance to leave town. Every time 
I praised Jeremiah Daley for doing anything well, he looked up at 
me with the expression of a whipped dog who has been spoken to 
kindly. In John Leary’s face there was often an expression of 
genuine interest and enthusiasm, though, poor little chap, he was 
absolutely incapable of learning even the simplest things. 

It was about this time that I brought over some of my beloved 
juvenile books, The Minute Boys of Lexington, The Minute Boys of 
Concord, some of Ellis Parker Butler’s things, War the Creator by 
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Gelett Burgess, and several copies of The O pen Road Not great 
literature, to be sure, but what chance do Cooper scott, or any 
others of the immortals stand with a class who live in spirit in 
saloons, jails, who in imagination commit the most appalling crimes 
and outwit the cleverest detectives ? I never realized there was 
such stuff written [hey repeated tales to me that made my hair 
stand on end, and brought me books to read because “they were 
swell stories.’’ 

My books took like wild fire. Why, I don’t know. They 
were juveniles, some of them, and were therefore to be orned, 
some would think. I felt otherwise. I should far rather see 
Commercial I reading 
were absolutely demoralizing 


The sixth period on Friday, a study hour which I allowed them to 


use for reading approved books, was peaceful and enjoyable—that is 
after all disagreements as to who should have what were settled 
They began to bring in their own books, and one boy became 


regular contributor to 7ve Open Road [ always managed to know 
what each pupil was reading, discussed the book wit] m very 
frankly, and suggested something ‘“‘he might like better or, if 
the author in question was commendable, pointed out others of his 
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Commercial I was settled here was an atmosphere of unity 
in the ( lass. Ot more or iess earnestness toward the wor | COUIC 
see that their interests were Changing | was getting ( er blood 


the books thev were reading appeared more respect ( [heir 
language was improving But there was a la of enthusiasm 


I deplored. ‘They seemed almost mechanical as they filed in, did 


the day’s wor and ed out, needing to be carefully watched 
oniy in the corridor 1 longed tor a miracle to transfon ( 
mercial I, and I longed not in vain [he miracle happened in an 


entirely unexpected way at an unexpected moment Neither my 
keen interest in the class nor my application of pedagogical prin- 
ciples solved the pr yblem 

One afternoon when we all were a bit restless, I picked up a 


copy of Aélantic Classics, and turned to “‘ Turtle Eggs for Ag 
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I had been using the narrative with College II as an example 
of an adventure story. They had enjoyed it immensely, but 
their interest did not indicate a like state of mind on the part of 
Commercial I. College II was an unusual group. 

Before I began to read, I told them briefly about Professor 
Sharp and Professor Agassiz and the circumstances which led to 
the writing of the story. ‘Then I commenced with the narrative, 
“T was principal of an academy during my younger days.”’ 

The first part evoked mild interest and amusement, but when 
I struck the paragraph which began the tale of Professor Jenks’s 
wild ride, I knew I ‘‘had the class”’ as I never before had had them. 
“That horse knew, as well as I, that the turtles had laid, and that 
he was to get those eggs to Agassiz. He turned out of that field 
into the road on two wheels, a thing he had not done for twenty 


years, doubling me up before the dashboard, the pail of eggs 


miraculously lodged between my knees.”’ 

They were in the gig; they were pounding down the woodroad, 
across the open fields. They were holding up the locomotive, 
speeding past towns, hills, and meadows into Boston, dropping 
over the train-yard fence, and eluding the fat policeman who moved 
away at the opportune instant. How familiar and real that 
last experience was! They were tearing along deserted streets, 
bumping and clashing over the cobblestones, and rattling around 
in the herdic. At last they arrived, and waited breathlessly 
while “the great man with a swift clean stroke laid open one of 
the eggs, as the watch in their trembling hand ticked its way to 
seven as if nothing unusual were happening to the history of the 
world.’” JVhey had brought turtle eggs to Agassiz. 

For a moment or two after I had finished I could feel the 
tenseness of the atmosphere. Then as they sighed and “let down,”’ 
I was beset by a dozen questions and comments. It was “‘a swell 
story’’; that wascertain. The narrative had succeeded; the turtle 
eggs were of lesser importance, but I was determined that they 
should serve my purpose, and so I turned the spotlight upon them. 

In a flash the class forgot the excitement of the trip, and 
clamored to tell me not only their own experiences with turtles 


but the experiences of every “‘feller’’ they had known. Finally 
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I managed to bring order out of chaos, and had a splendid set 
of oral themes. Of course they often “‘seen” the turtles, and 
the “fellers’’ often “‘got bit.”’” But what show does grammar 
stand when Commercial I talks about turtles ? 

[ had found my cue. Every one of these little chaps, despite 
the fact that they live in the most sordid surroundings and indulge 
in the cheapest amusements, does go out into the woods and 
knows a surprising amount about outdoor life. 

When they found that my knowledge of the tortoise family 
was extremely limited, they immediately set to work to fill in the 
chinks of my education. For a few lessons I received written 
themes galore about turtles, oral themes, illustrations, reference 
books. Before class and after class they privately passed over 
choice bits of information. I was even promised a turtle to keep 
on my table. I was informed each day of the progress of the 
search for a pet of suitable size and variety. I did not exactly 
understand what the adverse weather conditions were that finally 
prevented his appearance; I was too thankful that there were 
weather conditions to pay much heed to the detailed explanation 
of them. 

When I returned from Wellesley one day and told the class 
that I had seen turtles in their habitat, that I had seen one digging 
to lay her eggs and that she had snapped at me when I became too 
curious, they were satisfied. I was progressing famously 

Now turtles don’t exist alone out of doors, and turtle literature 
is limited. ‘“‘Emilius,’’? Miss Bates’s delightful account of Miss 
Balch’s experience with a turtle interested them less keenly than 
Professor Sharp’s account. It wasn’t as exciting. Happily I 
turned to dogs—and Sigurd? was every bit as inspiring as any of 
our tortoise study had been. They loved him dearly, begged me to 
read about him again and again, and never tired of hearing about 
his collie pranks. The fact that ‘“‘he had been in college with me,”’ 
made him al] the more dear to them and invested me with a certain 
amount of prestige. 

Again I became the pupil and they the teacher. When one has 
never had anything but a Maltese cat to match with dogs—dogs of 
all varieties, of all grades of intelligence—what can one expect? 


* Katherine Lee Bates, Sigurd, Our Golden Collie. 20>. cil 
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She must become a humble learner. Dogs they had read about, 
dogs that belonged to ‘‘fellers’’ they knew—all remarkable dogs, 
of course—figured now as in the case of the turtles. I hadn’t 
heard about Deadeye Dick, the Ramblin’ Kid, and ‘the cop that 
caught the guy that murdered the beautiful lady” for so long 
that I had nearly forgotten them. 

By this time we had broadened our horizon considerably. 
I had posted, on the bulletin board, two sheets of white paper, 
whereon a boy, if he saw a flower or bird before anyone else in 
class had seen one of the same variety, had his name placed. 

‘““Miss Paris, I seen a blackbird yesterday.” 

“Splendid, Jeremiah! I’m glad you saw a blackbird.” 

“Aw, that ain’t nuthin’. I seenthemalongtimeago. I seena 
a pair of bluebirds yesterday in the Fells.”’ 

“Fine, Paul. I saw a bluebird too.” 

I must admit that in our enthusiam we very often forgot to 
use good grammar. But really, if I must choose, I prefer to have 
them ‘‘seen a bluebird”’ than not see anything. 

The bird- and flower- lists were accomplishing two results. 
There was intense rivalry as to who should have his name appear 
on the lists the greatest number of times. I noticed, too, that 
the students in my room and in my other classes were observing 
the bulletin board most carefully and were casually informing 
me of out-of-door experiences. 

In order to accomplish their ends they were going on long 
hikes and were observing nature closely on their way to and from 
school, on their errands about the city. One day we all stopped 
to watch from the window a flock of wild ducks in passage. 
Occasionally we heard a robin singing on the lawn at the side of the 
school. I could see by their expressions that the song really 
meant something to them. 

The day that I reported having seen a pair of Baltimore 
orioles the evening previous was a red-letter day. Nothing would 
do but that my name should go on the list. I had commanded 
their everlasting respect. No one had seen even a single oriole. 

By this time spring had advanced, and the room had taken on 
the aspect of a botanical garden. At first the profuseness of 
flowers had served to distract slightly the attention of one of my 
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other classes. I think I was the only teacher in the building, 
with the exception of one who had a vase of paper daffodils on 
her desk, who tried to corral spring for school purposes. I’m sure 
no one else taught English with a botanical or zoédlogical slant. 
Aiter the first object lesson, however, my method became a matter 
of routine. 

When we read ‘The Daffodils,’’ we had daffodils ‘fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze”’ of the ventilator. When we read about 
\ violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
we had a bunch of violets peeping over the top of the desk. Vases 
of lilacs gave a real spring atmosphere to “The Barrel Organ.” 
Of course all that Commercial I got from either the “Lucy’’ poems 
or ‘““The Barrel Organ”’ was the music. College II and Scientifi 

IV understood much of the thought 


Often there were lessons which had no connection with the 


English at all. Ifa flower which was the least bit unusual had been 


brought in, I had a straight botany lesson in all classes. The 
lady’s slipper, the Jack-in-the-pulpit, the pitcher plant—all served 
as splendid object lessons. Aside from enriching a class’s store 


knowledge, lessons of this type stimulate intelligent discussion 


strengthen the power of observation, and draw out information 


that would otherwise be buried—especially in the case of diffident 
pupils. 

The realization on the part of a pupil that he h yntributed 
something worth while to the recitation gives him a certain con 
fidence that carries over. He is led to take a more active part in 


the discussions which arise along other lines. It is, moreover, 
wholesome for a class to listen respectfully to a tellow-member 
who can speak with authority on the subject in 
especially are more at home in the woods and fields than they are 
within doors 

I can’t advise any methods in the use of nature material, 
because I know of none It is obvious, of course, that the use 
of it should be “connected up”’ with the English. That is simple. 
You can find a connection between anything and English. All a 


teacher can do is watch her class carefully, and when she thinks 
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they need to be jogged a bit or inspired, drop grammar, spelling, 
rhetoric, and read something that will reach them, stimulate them, 
and make them reverent. 

One can encourage oral and written accounts of hikes, camping 
trips, feathered friends, flowers, domestic pets. Individual lists 
of birds and flowers observed as well as the one displayed on the 
bulletin board, stir up a spirit of competition as well as increase 
the powers of observation. Lectures illustrated by stereopticon 
views, carefully selected etchings or pictures on the walls of the 
recitation room, lists of outside reading compiled with attention 
to the nature interest of the books, the announcement of floral 
displays in adjacent neighborhoods, the profuse use of natural 
objet ts in the room (a « hrysalis, an abandoned bird’s nest, flowers), 
the use of nature books as texts—all of those things not only 
make the English work richer and more inspiring, but they add 
the store of nature knowledge every child should have. 

Over a hundred years ago Wordsworth told us that 

Che world is too much with us. 

Ii only he could live now and see how much more it is with our 
young folks! Trashy novels, cheap ‘“movies,’’ dances, wild 
automobile rides, the general absence of a normal, peaceful home 
life, even in the case of our so-called “best children,’’ are working 
a most pernicious influence. Think what effect dime novels, 
melodramatic motion pictures, crap games, street fights, have on 
boys and girls reared in ignorance and filth and poverty! It isn't 
appalling to me that many of our young people go wrong; it is 
remarkable that so many of them survive at all and complete the 
high-school course without landing in reformatories. 

We all of us need to get away from what Henry Beston calls 
“our asphalt-pavement point of view,’’ and the surest and best 
way is through nature and nature literature. One does not need 
methods. What one does need for guidance is a sympathetic 
understanding of her pupils, a deep love for nature, and as broad a 
knowledge of it as she can acquire. She must hike. She must 
be as reliable an authority on outdoor life as she is on grammar, 
rhetoric, and themes. Furthermore, she must share her experi- 


ences, without stint, with her classes. 
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If she is ignorant of the way the thrush builds his nest, let 
her acknowledge the fact. Ten to one Timothy Mahoney or Sadie 
Werlinsky can help her out. One’s enthusiasm for the great out 
of doors is far more highly infectious than one’s detailed technical 
knowledge of English or any other subject. A class whose interest 
and enthusiasm are aroused along any line, however far removed it 
may be from the subject which the school report lists you as 
teaching, is far easier to teach than one which has no common 
ground tomeet on. ‘The former group is alive and receptive. 

After all it isn’t subjects we're any of us teaching; it’s boys 
and girls. And we're not teaching them subjects primarily; we 
are, or should be, teaching them how to live not only these years 
when they are with us, but all the rest of the days they are on this 


earth. 


OUR TASK 


PAUL S. NICKERSON 
Canton, Mass 


To plunge into the purple depths of eyes, 
And seek and find and know what therein lies 


[his is our task. 


To scan far hilltops for the glint of wings 
Yet search the dullest life for holy things, 


Is a wide task. 


To see beyond crude themes piled on a shelf 
To the sweet unfolding of an humble self, 


Is a true task. 


To weave the breath of dreams, the smile of beauty 
Into youth’s eager life—a lovely duty— 


A blessed task. 


To yield our being to the learner’s soul 
And by giving, keep our being young and whole 
What a happy task! 
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AN EXPERIMENT TO INCREASE VOCABULARY 





ANNIE F. KELLOGG 
Delaware, Ohio 


During the second semester of 1920, an experiment the aim of 
which was to increase the vocabulary of the pupils was commenced 
with a group of high-school Juniors and Seniors in the Demonstra- 
tion School of Ohio Wesleyan University. It was completed at the 
end of the school year in May. The statistical results are of slight 
value owing to the small size of the group and because it was not 
possible to have a control group for purposes of comparison. 
Further experimentation along this line should be made with 
larger numbers and with control groups. However, a brief account 
of the experiment as it was carried out may at least prove sugges- 
tive to high-school teachers. 

The Demonstration School is conducted in a centralized school 
near Delaware, Ohio, where the pupils had, when the university 
began its work there, an extremely limited reading vocabulary, 
because most of them, according to their own statements, read 
nothing but the local semi-weekly newspapers, which they did 
not peruse very faithfully, if one might judge from their lack of 
familiarity with the news. A few of them read magazines, 
principally of one type—farm journals—but while these few were 
fond of reading, they did not read books, although there were 
several hundred in the school library. 

During the first semester they were embarrassed by the fact 
that teachers and speakers who came to the school used words 
which they did not understand. This may suggest that the use of 
this centralized school as a demonstration school had transformed 
it into a ‘“‘high-brow”’ institution. On the contrary, the teachers 
were accustomed to high-school work, and even visiting speakers 
used words within the comprehension of the average high-school 
pupil. ‘These boys and girls were, possibly, above the average in 
intelligence, but their narrow range of reading had limited their 
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vocabularies. An additional reason for their ignorance of 


ton 


familiar to those of their age in town schools is the cus 


from first grade up, present at every general assembly of the 


so that speakers invited to address the high school natural 
words comprehensible to the many tiny tots also in their au 


making it unnecessary for the older pupils to exert themsel 


order to go beyond their former achievements as listeners 
lower grades. 

As these pupils all began to read books during the ye 
impossible to tell how much any increase of vocabulary 
this fact and how much to the experiment which is to be dé 
Much of it is probably due to the definite effort made in « 
with the experiment, however, as their interest in bool 
in developing. As far as reading is concerned, it 


that all were advised, and finally required, to keep re 


some book, even if it took the whole vear to finish it Guidan 


was given in choosing the book, with much attention to indi 


tastes and the results varied from a list of a dozen or more 


one pupil to at least two read by the least responsive. They 


books if possible, however, during the first semester, and e1 


pedias and dictionaries were regarded, at first, as sealed mvs 


and later, as bores. The end of the year found a decid 


in feeling, with practically all recognizing books as the key 


treasure-house of knowledge and pleasure. 


The experiment for increasing vocabulary commenc: 


time when pupils were acknowledging their need of word 


shunning the dictionary as a bore. The plan was extr 


simple: to give the class two or three new words with their 


tions, each day, and to test the variety of words used at the b 


ning of the experiment and at the end, to see if there w: 


improvement. It would have been desirable to check 


against a control group which had been given increased opportunity 
for reading but not the special word teaching. This wa 


feasible. 
In making the test, one thousand words of each pupil’s 


were arranged alphabetically, omitting repeated words, and were 


language 


prevails in some of the centralized schools of having all the children, 


writing 
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counted to ascertain the number of different words used in one 
thousand. It would be of greater statistical value, in future tests, 
to take several thousand, as one thousand might not be truly 
representative of the range of words used by the pupil. 

In order to get some idea how the number would compare with 
the vocabulary of an adult, the first thousand words in Irving’s 
Abbotsford were counted in the same fashion, and it proved that 
he had used 445 different words. As compared with the pupil’s 
highest count of 418, the difference did not seem as great as might 
have been expected, considering that Irving is known for the variety 
as well as the precision of his wording. The lowest count for 
the pupils was 355. 

In choosing the one thousand words from each pupil at the 
beginning and end of the experiment, an effort was made to have, 
each time, as nearly as possible, similar subject-matter in a repre- 
sentative range. A composition on some everyday topic was 
used in each case, together with one or two examination papers. 
[he examination questions were in English, history, rural economics, 
and home economics. They did not require technical wording in 
the answers, but presented a variety of topics on which the pupils 
were to write, and called generously upon whatever resources in 
the mother-tongue they might possess 


The words given to the pupils were as follows: 


onymo niche novice intrigue 
Lutobiography luxuriant lineage profile 
romanct luxurious visage anachronism 
exigencies contingency premature idyll 
democracy epaulet scenario ballad 
mercenary incu! rendezvous reiterate 
unique liable narration affix 
environment conservation exposition fix 
aeroplane chronological colleague augment 
casualty reluctant derision momentous 
graphic mutinous bibliography bestial 
suspect ubiquity ecstasy craven 
mean rescind centripetal ambush 
deliberately retaliate mitre juvenile 
memorable degenerate transcend fluent 


plot antipathy supererogatory adapt 
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characteristic revile superfluous adopt 
retroactive archaic supernumerary immensity 
adequate impunity satiate inaugurate 
virile obsolete launder pun 
congenial digest laundry diffuseness 
nice alliteration equitable censer 
colloquial wrought juxtaposition knight-errant 
intrinsic arrogance gazetteer guerdon 
precipitate amateur isolated irony 


Generally two words were given each day. They were usually 
chosen, at first, from an advance lesson in English. Then teachers 
of other classes began to suggest words with which they had 
found the pupils unacquainted, and these were sometimes used. 
An effort was made to present the words so effectively the first 
time that they would be remembered, and they were very rarely 
reviewed. Frequent review would be necessary if they were all to 
be added to the speaking vocabulary but the immediate need of the 
class was to be able to recognize them in reading and to set up an 
ideal of the desirability of a wide range of words to express their own 
thoughts. The words were given sometimes as they came up in 
the lesson, sometimes at the beginning of the period, the effort of 
the teacher being to have sufficient variety in the way they were 
introduced. 

The word aeroplane scarcely belongs in the vocabulary list 
The pupils knew it, but with incorrect spelling and pronunciation. 
Nice, fix, and mean were unknown to them in their proper sense. 
They used laundry and suspicion as verbs and were not familiar 
with the correct verb forms. They were hazy about the meaning 
of luxurious and luxuriant, adapt and adopt. The other words 
seemed absolutely new to the majority and, in most cases, to all 
of the class, although it would seem inevitable that they should 
have met such words as narration and autobiography previously 
in their English classes. If so, they have not formed any permanent 
acquaintance with them. 

Soon the pupils began to say: ‘I heard a speaker use that 
word the other day.”’ ‘I came across one of our words in a book.”’ 
“T saw a word something like that one we had yesterday. | 


wondered if the meaning was the same.”’ This may sound rather 
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childish for high-school Juniors and Seniors but they were children 
in this phase of their development. 

Now the class was asked to propose the words. Each pupil 
who heard an unfamiliar word used was to look it up in the diction- 
ary and report word and definition to the class. A French student 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, speaking to the school, compared 
the French farm-villages to the ‘isolated farms of America.” 
The word isolated was brought to class the next day by one of the 
girls, and it was found that this word was not understood by any 
one in the class, even from its context. ‘They were impressed by 
the fact that a foreigner had better command than they of their 
mother-tongue. The word adequate, used by a student-teacher, 
was also brought in and was new to all the group. 

After the experiment was well started, a pupil used one of 
these words in class and was commended. ‘The others were advised 
to make an attempt to use the new words, even if they were not 
the sort they would need permanently in their speaking vocabu- 
laries. After that, these words appeared frequently in the oral and 
written work of the class. The pupils also became interested in 
suggesting other derivatives from the same stem as some word 
put on the blackboard, and those who had studied Latin began to 
recall a little forgotten lore and put it at the disposal of the class. 

In the group of ten, the results are as follows: 





First Count Second Count Result 
418 418 No gain 
2 407 385 Loss 22 
399 453 Gain 54 
4 204 402 Gain 
389 426 Gain 37 
288 427 Gain 30 
7 - 388 394 Gain 6 
372 415 Gain 43 
) 306 388 Gain 22 
3 371 Gain 16 
Average gain : 22.5 words 





The first pupil in this list was exceptional, as she had an excellent 
vocabulary to start with and did a great deal of reading during the 
first semester. ‘The second, and the only one who indicates a loss, 
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Teacher, as well as pupils, found evidence of an increased 
command of the vernacular which might be traced directly to this 
experiment. The word intrinsically used correctly in one pupil’s 
final examination paper caused a moment’s surprise until it was 
remembered that intrinsic was on our list. Unique was properly 
used, also, and was one of the words taught. 

A volunteer nurse, during an influenza epidemic, spent some 
hours for several consecutive days in a home where two little 
children and their parents were ill. When food had been given, 
medicine administered, and the patients were comfortably settled 
for naps, time hung heavily on the nurse’s hands and she instinc- 
tively looked about for something to read. Her duties had taken 
her into every room in the house and she soon discovered that in 
this pleasant little home where two children were growing up, 
there was not a single book, magazine, or newspaper. Absolutely 
nothing to read could be found except the high-school diploma of 
the head of the family, which hung framed upon the wall! This 
was carefully perused with some wondering reflection about the 
school which had sent out a graduate who did not use books as 
his tools 

From such homes, no doubt, pupils enter city as well as rural 
schools, and they are. the wordless sort who must be taught their 
own language. In city schools, however, we are more likely to 
find children with a large store of words which they use vaguely 
and inaccurately or sometimes with no idea at all behind the 
symbol. Such an effort to increase vocabulary as has_ been 
described would be of some value to them in checking up their 
glibly used words and making sure of distinct, clear conceptions. 

The writer believes that it would be worth while to carry on 
an experiment of this kind for a short time, giving the words daily 
for not more than four or five weeks, toward the beginning of the 
year, with every English class in both rural and city high schools. 
That length of time would be sufficient to establish an interest in 
developing one’s grasp of the vernacular. It is easy to impress 
some pupils strongly with the idea that it is a patriotic duty to 
know one’s mother-tongue and use it correctly and the experi- 
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ment furnishes a definite, concrete thing to do in acquiring this 
knowledge. 

To get the best results, the pupils should make their own 
count of the number of different words they are using. In this 
way, they will become aware of their habits of repetition of certain 
words. ‘They will also, undoubtedly, be impressed by the different 
classes of words required in different studies and will tend to have 
more interest and exercise more care in learning the necessary 
vocabulary of more or less technical words for each new school 
subject. They may also notice that different industries have their 
special vocabularies, as was shown in this test by certain words 
by a girl employed in the village store, which were not thought 
of by those who lived on farms. A new interest in and respect 
for their mother-tongue and for their own use of it may grow out 
of this experiment, and a few weeks of concentration upon it will 
probably establish this sufficiently so that their variety of words 


will continue to grow and will be consciously added to throughout 





the year. 

















“THE PHILISTINE’S SON” 


G. R. ELLIOTT 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 


[ saw in my dream a huge person with a magnifying-glass 
curiously examining a tiny man who was pinned through his 
middle, struggling like a moth, on a table. ‘The giant’s features 
were strangely vague, but bore some resemblance to Matthew 
Arnold’s, though much more Brobdingnagian. I concluded that 
he was scrutinizing the Philistine. ‘‘Not at all,” exclaimed the 
great creature, suddenly lifting his head and answering my unspoken 
thought; “I am the Twenty-first Century, and this little fellow 
is the Philistine’s Son.’’ The title awoke me with its shock of 
revelation 

Though we are all more or less related to the Philistine, the 
distinctive title of “ Philistine’s Son”’ should justly go to him who 
inherits the largest share of the paternal nature. By way of 
analogy, which child of the late John Grinder, the stingy million- 
aire, is properly known as “Old Grinder’s Son”? Surely not the 
dull scion who conserves his share of the old man’s wealth and 


employs it in a merely conventional fashion. “Grinder’s Son,” 
properly speaking, is he who, in quest of pleasure, wild socialistic 
ideas, or what not, spends his share of wealth with a certain rapt 
energy. ‘lo be sure, he cuts a figure very different from his father’s; 
but a figure is an externality. Spiritually considered, he is his 
father’s own son. In spending money he is animated by the same 
narrow and intense energy that enabled his father to pile it up. For 
both, wealth is supremely important, as a thing to be accumulated, 
or dispersed. 

The grand tendency of the Philistine family is to make an 
immense fuss about human convention. This term is here taken 
in its widest signification, as comprising all those customs, formulas, 


and institutions through which men strive to “‘convene’’; and into 
which they continually condense their political, religious, artistic, 
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and other aspirations. The Philistine Father fights blindly on 
behalf of convention [he Philistine’s Son fights blindly against 


it. For both, convention is supremely important, as 


be maintained, or rejected. With alternate applause and hissing, 
the two keep it constantly advancing to the footlights of life, like 
the hero or villain of melodrama, much to the discomfiture of the 
rest of us, who are trying to watch all the actors, and to follow 
intelligently the mazy plot of the play. 

Convention is a tough thread running through the universal ' 


labyrinth. Our normal instinct is to keep always a ha 


along it, as we push slowly forward; but to keep our eyes uy] 


it, watching, in Milton’s phrase, for a “better guide.’’ The 
Philistine Father, waylaying us, tries to make us seize the thread 
tightly in both fists, and to fasten down our gaze upon it. ‘This 


only,’’ he loudly proclaims, ‘‘is your trustworthy 


Son, who presently comes hurrying up, approves of 


gazing posture, but cries: “‘ You cannot progress unless 


that old thread, and quickly follow this other one 
hand.” He points to a fresh and gaily colored string 
to run on into the future. But if we follow it, we fu 
winding around 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp 
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\nd sure as 
fate, there stands the Philistine Father again, shouti 


hurrying up, screaming, ‘You cannot possibly advance 


Ah, wretched men that we are, who shall deliver 
Philistine family ? 


During the past two hundred years, the Father has been extraor 


dinarily vocal. In the earlier eighteenth century, 


tutelage under e 


newspapers, and to take part himself in the shaping of civilization 
The nineteenth century brought him still more semi-education, 
and a great deal more money. Steadily swelled his voice in all 


kinds of blatant credos: a certain symphonic arrangement of which 


has been entitled ‘‘ Victorianism.’’ With his lungs at 
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tension and feet most widely planted, he was photographed by 
Matthew Arnold. But alas, even at the moment of his rotundest 
pose, he was being elbowed determinedly by his growing Son. For 
when the Father is lusty, so presently will the Son be also. At 
first the youngster, waxing strong on the milk of the French Revolu- 
tion, emitted high Shelleyan cries. Presently his soles gripped 
earth; and in a growth so phenomenally swift that his mentality 
could not possibly keep pace with it, he shot up into adolescence, 
and his voice broke into a Whitmanian baritone, with its suggestive 
admixture of falsetto. Since then, he has attained complete 
sophistication (“‘maturity” is not a word that applies to him). 
Today he is uttering himself in credos so noisy-multitudinous as to 
inundate widely his Father’s bass. 

In short, it is the Son, particularly, who is to pester the twentieth 
century. This was not clearly foreseen by Matthew Arnold. He 
had a firm intuition, to be sure, of the essential oneness of paternal 
and filial Philistinism. He tweaked both noses of this rotatory 
Janus. Even while trying to banter the Philistine proper out of 
his dead-conventionalism, Arnold asserted: 

The danger now is, not that people should obstinately refuse to allow 
anything but their old routine to pass for reason and the will of God, but 
either that they should allow some novelty or other to pass for these too 
easily, or else that they should underrate the importance of them altogether. 
Again: 

Culture indefatigably tries, not to make what each raw person may like, 

the rule by which he fashions himself; but to draw ever nearer to a sense of 
what is indeed beautiful, graceful, and becoming, and to get the raw person 
to like that. 
But Time could not vouchsafe to Arnold a full vision of this “raw 
person” as the Philistine’s Son. The new title has now become 
inevitable, and must presently outrun the old onein currency. The 
term Philistine, as an image and superscription, has by now been 
worn thin. For all except the Philistine’s Son, Philistine-baiting, 
like Puritan-baiting, has become a dull and meaningless sport. 
What comic instruction can we derive, nowadays, from fingering 
Arnold’s 1864 image of “Sir Charles Adderley, Philistine’? This 
coin is out of date. Time has reminted it into—what shall we 
say >—‘‘ Mr. H. G. Wells, Philistine’s Son.” 
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Let us abbreviate the title to P.S., on the analogy of academic 
honors, and append it to the names of certain selected dramatists, 
poets, novelists, philosophers, periodical critics, and political theo- 
rists of the present time. Then the atmosphere will be clarified 
for young people with literary ambitions in our schools and colleges. 
We can ask them: ‘Do you wish to proceed to the degree of P.S.., 
which has now become common and easy? Or will you choose 
the mature and difficult subject of Vital Normality? You cannot 
possibly graduate in both courses.”’ 

An earnest perplexed youth came to me recently, after a private 
course of reading in Freud, H. G. Wells, Theodore Dreiser, Amy 
Lowell, and several others. He said that, whereas he had been 
brought up in the old-fashioned idea that eroticism was abnormal, 
he was now coming to believe that it was “normal, natural, real, 
and vital’; that it was a strong current in “the universal stream 


of life’; while “moral conventions”’ were mere boats tossed on the 
waves. It was easy to show him that he was judging reality by a 
crudely quantitative standard, and that a ship is after all a finer 
“reality”? than a stream because, as he himself presently put the 
matter, ‘It is of course more human.’ We proceeded to discuss 
its steering-gear, which the authors he had been reading had some- 
what neglected. It was possible also to give him some glimpse of 
that firm though nowadays so misty shore, more real than either 
stream or vessel, where man wins capacity for boat-building, and 
for higher endeavors. On the other hand, the literature of filial 
Philistinism has a certain vitality of its own, a considerable sporadic 
beauty, and a great deal of cleverness, which one does not wish 
to depreciate. But Youth is clumsy at distinctions. Show him 


the poison in current writers, and he may proceed to handle their 
charms rudely as Spenser’s shepherd his gnats: 


But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings 


The best solution of the difficulty, scientifically phrased, is to give 
the dominant species of Ephemeridae its proper title, which happens 
just now to be P.S., and to explain clearly the atmospheric condi- 
tions which foster its periodical recurrence in human history. ‘Then 
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the young seeker may study its recurrent organic traits, and enjoy 
those fresh charms which have been provided for it by natural 
selection, without being confused by its multitudinous buzzings 
about its own longevous normality. 

His progressively noisy claim to normality, or human repre- 
sentativeness, is the most significant feature of the modern P.S. 
At first, as in the case of Byron, he was often blatantly individual- 
istic, and contemned the crowd. But presently, under the pressure 
of swelling democratic sentiment, together with the new conception 
of Nature as a stream of desire running through all men, he began 
to feel, with Whitman, that his own peculiarities were representa- 
tively human. Finally, he has sophisticated this paradox into a 
hard and fast dogma: and in a thousand notes he hums, monot- 
onously, the creed that to do sheerly what one feels impelled to 
do is to be a normal sample of humanity. For instance, the naive 
passionateness of Burns and Byron is no longer extant, in authors. 
Our most erotic writers are also the most theoretical. Some of 
them put their theory into social practice; most of them put it 
only into prose and verse and free verse. All of them are very 


‘ 


certain that they are very “human,” “real,” “vital,” “natural,”’ 
and so on. Widen your survey from literary eroticism to political 
radicalism, and all the other ‘“‘-isms’’ which the twentieth-century 
P.S. wishes to substitute for the main thread of human convention, 
and you will find the same dogmatic attitude. Our P.S. is mortally 
certain (this is why his writings have so little real humor) that all 
of his little side-strings are tremendously vibrant with the pulse 
of normal human nature. In short, his anti-conventionalism has 
become blindly conventional. 

This paradox is not only absurd, but blasphemous. It mis- 
represents the demigod whom we democratic moderns must learn 
more and more to reverence: that vitally normal Spirit who hovers 
constantly above us, as we trudge the labyrinthine way. Some- 
times he is incarnated for a moment, to our longing eyes, on the 
pathway before us. We can clearly distinguish his form from the 
Philistine family by the fact that he always keeps a hand on the 
main thread of human convention, but with his eyes lifted to a 


better guide than himself. His attitude is truly human. He is 
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just and charitable, and deeply humorous. He smiles at the shift- 
ing spectacle of Philistinism, paternal and filial; but he sends dread- 
ful penalities upon it. He fits the punishment to the crime by 
setting Father against Son, and Son against Father; the result 
being an immense waste of human energy. If our present filial 
Philistinism can be checked, and its energies diverted toward vital 
normality, all may yet be well. If not, we shall presently witness 
a revival of paternal Philistinism so dreadful as to make Victorian- 
ism look like Bohemia. For the Philistine Father, as I said, is 
only inundated, not drowned; and when the Son is lusty, so pres- 
ently will the Father be also. In this case my fateful dream, 
recounted at the beginning, will come true. It was obviously a 
“fear dream” (in Freudian phrase) inspired by a circumspect 
affection for our clever, numerous, dogmatic, blasphemous little 
Philistine’s Son. My own waist aches at the thought of that pin 
stuck, so definitively, through his. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH? 


GEORGE P. WILSON 
University of Wisconsin 


During the writer’s eight years of experience in teaching English 
to college Freshmen he, like the majority of other instructors in the 
same subject, has been astounded at the weakness of American 
high-school graduates in the fundamental mechanics of English. 
The evil is peculiar to no state or section in our nation. The 
writer has personally observed that the Freshmen of Texas, Georgia, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin are all suffering from the same ailment. 
Practically all of them enter college with the required fifteen or 
sixteen credit points. Many of them, and especially those in our 
state colleges, come from the best high schools and private schools 
in America; yet they are often defective when it comes to the 
mechanical side of English. 

What are the causes of such weakness? Why are our best 
colleges and universities compelled to give Freshmen courses in 
English that cover elements that boys and girls should have 
mastered in their preparatory schools? And, again, why do the 
majority of our colleges provide sub-Freshman English for those 
students who are not prepared to go on with the regular Freshman 
English? The writer is convinced through the class work of his 
students, through personal conferences with them, through papers 
written by them on their high-school English courses, and through 
their other written work that they have not been drilled enough in 
the theory and practice of writing and then rigidly forced to put 
into operation their knowledge of fundamental mechanics. They 
have been given overdoses of English and American literature, 
courses in short-story writing, oratory, dramatics, and almost 
anything that could be styled ‘‘English”’ except plain, non-sugar- 
coated composition. Such themes as they did write were criticized 
mainly on the basis of thought; common errors in grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation were often passed over without com- 
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) ment—sometimes a general hint as to the errors was written on 


the cover of the theme. 

The following questionnaire was given during the first semester 
of 1920-21 to seventy-four Freshmen at the University of Wisconsin. 
But the data collected from the answers (see Table IT) come from 
sixty students, since the answers of twelve students were so genera! 
as not to be relied upon for accurate information. 


TABLE I 
HE QUESTIONNAIRI 
1. Your name 
2. High school you last attended 
3. Where? When? 
4. Name of any other preparatory school you have attended 


last high school teacher of nglish 


5. Give name and address of your 

6. How did the time you spent on composition compare with the time you 
spent on literature? Discuss : 

7. How many themes did you write during your last year 

8. Which did your teacher stress more, the thought of your composition or 
the mechanics? Discuss 


9. Was it the policy of your high school to demand of the student a fair degree 


of accuracy in mechanics before credit was given for English cour 
Discuss 
10. What do you regard as your greatest weakness in Freshman Englisl 


Discuss 


II. How do you iccount tor t] is defect 4 Discuss 


The data in Table II are derived from answers to the questions 
in Table I and from further information obtained in personal 
conferences with the sixty students. The students considered here 
are all Freshmen, boys and girls coming from fourteen states and 
three foreign countries. Most of them are graduates of the public 
high schools; a few are from private institutions. 

Various reflections and speculations may arise from the figures 
of Table II, but the following conclusions appear obvious: 

1. That 100 per cent of the students who received F (fail) were 
so graded primarily because of weak mechanics (cf. cols. 1, 2, and 3). 

2. That students whose mechanics is weak become fully con- 
scious of the fact when they undertake college Freshman English 
though it be an eleventh-hour awakening (cf. cols. 1, 2, and 4 
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3. That students taught by high-school teachers who stressed 


mechanics made higher college grades than did those whose teachers 
stressed the thought of themes (cf. cols. 1, 2, 





and 6). 
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4. That the students who spent the most time on composition 
received the best college grades—exception to be noted, however, 
of the three A students who were unusually intelligent (cf. cols. 
I, 2, and 8). 

5. That students with a reasonable amount of theme-writing 
but with only a small amount of theory and class discussion of 
themes received lower grades than other students with less practice 
in writing but with more theory and class discussion (cf. cols. 
I, 2, 8, and 9). 

The following extracts from answers to the questionnaire are 
typical and speak for themselves: 

Case I (final grade, C; comes from one of the best high schools 
in Wisconsin): ‘‘We hardly had any composition at all during the 
fourth year. We only wrote one theme the whole year, and had 
about one week of grammar in preparation for the second semester’s 


work.”’ In answer to question 11 he says: “Unfortunately I had 
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teachers who regarded diagramming, sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, etc., as an unnecessary waste of time. The thought was the 
main thing stressed in the themes; the faulty mechanics might go 
almost unnoticed. Consequently I graduated from high school 
with but little knowledge of grammar, spelling, and punctuation.”’ 

Case II (final grade, D; spent go per cent of his time on 
literature): “‘My greatest weakness is punctuation and grammar. 
. . . . [am not trying to heap all the blame on my high-school 
work, but I do honestly think it is the chief cause of my defect. 
When I left the grades, I knew grammar pretty well, but forgot it 
during high school on account of a lack of practice. When I 
entered the Freshman class this fall, such things as ‘co-ordinate 
conjunctions,’ ‘dependent clauses,’ ‘participial phrases,’ and so on, 
seemed like new words to me; and I had no definite idea as to how 
to punctuate. 

Case ITI (final grade, D): ‘‘ English, as studied in my high school, 
was a subject in which it was easy for me to receive a good grade 
I wrote good themes, as to the material used, with very little 
preparation. ‘The study of literature was very easily blufied, and 
the grammar, punctuation, and spelling were taken up so loosely 
that one could usually rely on the way an expression sounded or 
looked as to whether it was correct. The natural result is that I 
have regarded English as an easy subject. My first six weeks here, 
however, have shown me that it is a course which demands fully 
as much study as any other course in the university.” 

Case IV (final grade, F): ‘‘As near as I can remember all the 
composition I had in my high school was during my Freshman 
year. The other time I spent reading the Bible, and English and 
American authors.” 

Now that we have noticed some of the defects in English 
among high-school graduates and the causes of these defects, we 
might consider, briefly, some of the causes of these causes; that is, 
why do the secondary schools do such unsatisfactory teaching of 
English so far as mechanics is concerned ? Numerous and varied 
investigations and talks with heads of English departments of 
high schools and with principals of high schools have led the 
writer to the following conclusions: 
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1. On account of war conditions during the past three years 
there resulted such a scarcity of good teachers that many incom- 
petent substitutes were employed. This condition is only a 
temporary one and not to be regarded seriously in the sum total 
effect. 

2. Parental and community demands have much to do with the 
present situation. The student who can read a book and discuss 
it glibly, the student who can deliver an oratorical performance, 
the student who collects from books and his instructors enough 
material to write a long and learned dissertation upon Hamlet 
all these make a greater impression upon the average parent and 
citizen of the community than does that boy or girl who prefers 
to gain accuracy in grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc. 

3. Then there is the overwhelmingly strong demand on the 
part of parents—who are present in the community—that their 
children be ‘‘passed”’ in English, regardless of whether they know 
the subject. 

4. The teaching of literature is both easier and more pleasant) 
for the teacher than is composition. The average student, too, 
prefers reading to writing, for much the same reasons. Unanimity 
rules; ergo, composition is slighted. 

5. Too many teachers regard grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
and other similar elements as unimportant. They choose to have 
the young thinkers write long papers that express thought (ideas 
which in most cases are culled from books and other sources). 
They forget that the mechanics is a basis for accurate and clear 
expression and not the end of writing itself; that these essentials 
must be as well known as the alphabet or the multiplication table 
before any progress can be attained. It is the mechanical side 
of composition that gradually drops out of the life of the pupil 
if he does not make constant and conscious use of it. But as he 
grows older and has more experience, ideas or thoughts of real 
value come to him. Then he has something to write—if he but 
have the tools with which to shape his thought clearly so that 
other men may know it as he knows it. 

6. But perhaps the greatest reason for this one-sided English 
teaching is that teachers have more work than they can possibly 
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do. It is gratifying to know that the great majority of teachers 
are well aware of the fact that they are not doing the kind of 
teaching they realize is best for the pupils. It is impossible for a 
teacher of composition to handle effectively from one hundred to 
two hundred pupils; yet there are such attempts! One product 
of this system of wholesale teaching facetiously but truthfully 
wrote, ‘‘I was occasionally exposed to punctuation—but it did not 
take.”” Teachers, after all, are human; they have the mundane 
trait of being limited in their power of doing things. Unfortunately 
they are not able to add an extra hour to the twenty-four of the day. 
It would no doubt be a blessing to humanity at large—the teacher 
excluded—if the time-pressed pedagogue possessed some kind of a 
tempo-magnifier that could swell the day for him some six or eight 
hours, within which he might labor even longer than he does at 
present. 

High-school English can undoubtedly be improved far beyond 
its present status if teachers, parents, and governing boards will 
observe these outstanding points: 

1. Only capable men and women should teach—those who 
know the subject and how to teach it and are, moreover, honestly 
working for the ultimate good of the pupils. 

2. More composition (both in theory and practice) should be 
given throughout the four years of high school. Neither grammar 
nor composition should be slighted during the fourth year 

3. Pupils should be impressed with the importance of the 
mechanical phase of composition. 


4. Parents and teachers should encourage pupils to work for 


knowledge and not for marks. 
5. Teachers should have in their charge fewer pupils, and thus 
have more time to devote to these 
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TEACHING SHAKESPEARE IN SCHOOL 


WINIFRED SMITH 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Since I have been teaching Shakespeare to college Seniors and 
Juniors I have often tried to decide why the work is so unsatis- 
factory, why we get on so slowly and have so little time for what 
ought to be distinctively college work—the appraisal of Shakespeare 
in the light of his times, the working out of more subtle aesthetic 
questions and of more careful textual criticism than would appeal 
to younger minds. Most of these grown-up tasks are hardly at 
present to be expected even of quite mature Seniors; too many of 
them have to be laid aside for a very elementary reading of the 
plays themselves. Since, therefore, I have come to believe that, 
until the teaching of Shakespeare in the secondary schools is some- 
what changed, college work will continue to be less profitable than 
it should, I am appealing to other teachers for help. 

If, as we all believe, school work should lay foundations of 
method which will enable students to deal with increasingly larger 
units of material, there would seem to be at least three important 
powers which children could gain from their earlier reading of 
Shakespeare to aid their later study: first, the ability to read dia- 
logue aloud with real feeling and intelligence; second, the habit of 
visualizing a scene, of constructing imaginatively the Roman 
Forum, Portia’s palace, the fairy wood near Athens: third, deftness 
in linking scene to scene, in building up the causal connections in a 
plot, which is so especially necessary to an understanding of 
dramatic art 

How to teach such intelligent habits of reading that all these 
things might be taken for granted in a student, is a problem that is 
being widely discussed and more and more frequently being an- 
swered by the actual presentation of certain chosen plays, both in 
colleges and schools. Boys and girls find the keenest delight in 
draping themselves in sheets and in living through the hours of 
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great Caesar’s fall. Rhythm, feeling, vision, all develop quickly 
enough even in the average youngster, once the motor processes 
are stimulated and the senses sharpened by action. Lines of blank 
verse or rhyme do not seem so archaic when they are put into the 
mouths of moving individuals and enforced by actual daggers and 
other easily made properties. Realization of the essentials in 
scenes on the Capitol and in the Forum comes readily enough to 
students who have been encouraged by their teacher to consult 
descriptions and pictures either of Rome as she once was or of 
the stage on which the Elizabethans played her history. 

I do not mean to say that children will get from the text or 
put into it all that an older reader will find there—anyone who has 
tried to stage an amateur performance by young actors knows how 
slight is the artistic result—but the performance does give the 
players far more insight and grasp than we used to think it possible 
for them to get when they sat in their seats, yawning and stumbling 
over the long speeches and the “‘unnatural”’ dialogue. 

To be sure, not all the plays are appropriate for amateur pro- 
duction; some indeed no longer ‘‘go” on the best public stages. 
Some are too long and complex; others are above the comprehen- 
sion of a boy or girl because the experience presented in them is too 
far removed from narrow personal interests. Romeo and Juliet, for 
instance, now unfortunately on the college-entrance list, seems 
merely high-flown and silly to ninety-nine out of a hundred very 
young people with neither the temperament nor the experience 
that sees supreme beauty in this particular play. Henry V, on the 
other hand, makes a strong and direct appeal to emotions often 
crudely felt by quite young boys. Several of the historical plays, 
in fact, especially if studied in connection with English history, are 
more vivid to younger than to older readers; their action is more 
external, their characters and emotional appeal more stereotyped, 
than those of the great tragedies. 

About the tragedies I should like to sound a word of hesitant 
warning, for the more I read them, the surer I am that they are 
too strong meat for babes. Even Macbeth, the traditional choice 
for high-school reading, is too often dishonored by such observance. 
Nothing is harder for a college teacher to break down than the 
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average student’s moralistic preconceptions gained from early 
study of Macbeth’s rise and fall, and to make evident the beauty 
and grandeur of a conception not primarily moralistic at all. 
Othello, Anthony and Cleopatra, King Lear, are still more dangerous 
material for high-school discussions, again simply because their 
meanings are not on the surface and because their structure and 
aesthetic values are too intricate to be understood by children. 

Most of the ‘right comedies,’ however, are charming for 
school production and study. Love’s Labour Lost, All’s Well That 
Ends Well, Measure for Measure, The Winter’s Tale, and Cymbeline 
are rather outside possibilities, but almost any of the others are 
great fun todo. For presentation they have to be cut a little or a 
good deal, according to the time of the class, though for study they 
should be kept entire and unmutilated in order that their typical 
Elizabethan method of showing forth a story and of expressing life 
should be understood as Shakespeare gave it and not as Mr. Rolfe 
or another editor thinks young people should get it. The cutting 
of a play for presentation, by the way, can be made a most valuable 
class exercise and should never be done by the teacher alone any 
more than it should be done without consultation of the teacher. 
Instructors after all are useful only as they serve to develop their 
charges’ powers of initiative and resource and research and criti 
cism, and this can be done better by suggestion and co-operation 
than by dictation. Information must often be given, of course, 
always, however, with the aim of driving the student to further 
independent search, never as a stop-gap to effort. 

A school library is the best aid toward independent acquisition 
of knowledge that any teacher can have, and for this reason its 
collection should be begun as early, and continued as steadily, as 
possible. In it should find place such excellent recent books as the 
Oxford University tercentennial publication, Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land, Miss Hatcher’s Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants, 
and Mitchell’s Shakespeare for Community Players. Of still greater 
importance, though without the helpful pictures of the modern 
books, are the well-known first-hand sources of knowledge about 
sixteenth-century England—Harrison’s Description, Stow’s Survey 
of London, and Stubbes’s Anatomy of Abuses. ‘These older books 
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interest by the quaintness of their style as much as by their au- 
thentic facts, and should never be entirely supplanted by any of the 
cheap and easy miscellanies called variously Shakespeare’s England, 
Introduction to Shakespeare and the like, although for occasional 
reference the latter may also have their place. 

Lives of the poets and statesmen of the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries, notably good biographies of Elizabeth and Lee’s 
Life of Shakespeare (in the seventh edition) should be in the school 
library—histories, too, of the grade that children can read with 
pleasure. Criticism for the most part may be omitted: it is worth 
less to the average beginner, I am persuaded, for it substitutes 


second-hand impressions for those the student ought to form for 


himself. The subtle critics especially, the metaphysicians like 
Coleridge and even Bradley, fascinating though the teacher may 
find them, are not for the reading of pupils who too easily lose 


themselves in eloquence half understood. In college work thes« 
essays have their place, a place at the end rather than at the 
beginning of Shakespearean study. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


THREE YEARS OF ENGLISH OR FOUR? 

Inducing pupils to elect English in the fourth year seems to require 
two methods: persuading and pushing, both of which demand active 
campaigning on the part of the English teachers. Our custom of posting 
report cards of former pupils which universities and colleges send us 
each year has resulted in our pupils making valuable comparisons. 
Occasionally the lesson comes home with unusual force when some pupil 
fails to pass his entrance examinations in English or fails to keep up 
the requirements after matriculation and is sent home. On the other 
hand, the news that certain pupils have gained advanced standing 
because of excellence in English travels equally as rapidly. For example 
examinations at our state university show that pupils who make the 
highest standing among our graduates of last year are those who took 
four years of English, the percentage being as high as 95 per cent. 

Other notable examples of the success of pupils who took four years 
of English in high school are: two boys who won scholastic honors, 
one at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, the other at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; two graduates who have responsible positions 
on the stafis of student publications of a western university; several 
who have been elected to membership in literary organizations of their 
colleges; some admitted to advanced standing; others who have been 
allowed to select their own English course the first year in college 
because of their standing in entrance examinations. I know of no pupil 
who did creditable work in a fourth year of high-school English who has 
not also done creditable work in college English; however, I do know 
of some pupils who found it difficult to do passing work in fourth-year 
high-school English who have, nevertheless, done creditable work in 
college English. These same pupils would not have been able to do 
the work had they had only three years of preparatory English. 

Our course of study provides that any pupil whose use of English, 
including sentence structure and spelling, is unsatisfactory in any 
department may be required as a condition for graduation to do additional 
work in English. Junior-Senior Composition and Sophomore Opportu- 
nity English have been planned specifically for such pupils, and, begin- 
ning with this year, do not give additional credit. Weare trying to secure 
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definite accomplishment in certain minimum essentials which we have 
established for the composition courses of the first three years. As the 
basis of our demands for this year, we have used the pamphlet issued by 
the Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English, published by the 
Inter-Mountain Educator, Missoula, Montana. We expect, however, to 
have printed this summer a pamphlet that will enable our pupils to realize 
the continuity of the English courses as offered in our curriculum. In 
this pamphlet we shall include lists of the regular requirements which 
must be met by each pupil who is passed to the next course. We hope 
to include in this pamphlet a list of authorities who recommend four 
years of high-school English as an inducement to pupils to elect a fourth 
year even though not required todo so. Our principal’s plan of appoint- 
ing faculty advisers who help the pupils to make out their programs 
for the succeeding semester also makes it possible to emphasize the same 
fact. 

Teachers of the junior classes can also stress the importance of 
a fourth year by reference to such lists of examination questions as can 
be secured to show that although catalogues of colleges and universities 
require only the three years, there is much that those same institutions 
require of their Freshmen that the ordinary pupil does not secure in a 
three-year course. Such information as Mr. Herzberg gives in the 
April Journal is welcomed by our English teachers as stressing the same 
position we have adopted. We voluntarily make our department an 
information bureau on such matters, and feel that we are well repaid by 
the interest stimulated among our classes. 

BARBARA E. PHILLIPS 
ALBUQUERQUI 
New MExIco 


MODEL-MAKING IN THE LITERATURE CLASS 


Those who have enjoyed, and probably coveted, Professor Brander 
Matthews’ models in the Dramatic Museum of Columbia University 
will understand whence came the idea of model-making in the study 
of the drama. After studying those delightful models illustrating the 
history of the stage, I thought that I would try to make in a high-school 
classroom a model to illustrate the Shakespearean theater for the benefit 
of the pupils who were beginning the study of Shakespeare’s work. 

Of course, in connection with Shakespeare’s plays we try to recreate 
the historical and social background. After we had begun our study 
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of this background, I[ asked the class if they thought that they really 
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understood the construction of a Shakespearean theater. As some 
thought that they did not completely understand the construction, the 
next step, of course, was to ask what we could do to help ourselves to a 
better understanding. It was suggested by someone in the class that 
we could make a model of such a theater. As they had seen my pictures 
of the Columbia models, this suggestion came easily, but I think the 
manual-training students would have thought of something like making 
a model if they had not seen the pictures. We then searched the school 
library and other places for the necessary information. This helped us 
to make and to see the use of making a bibliography. 

As we were fortunate enough to find a good picture of the Swan 
Theater, we decided to copy that as far as possible. The class decided 
that a large strong pasteboard hat box would do for the basis of the 
structure (you see, we used simple, easily procured materials). Another 
pasteboard box, searched for until found in the right proportions, made 
the stage. Wood from the manual-training class made the pillars. 
A candy box made the gallery over the stage. The blue canopy and 
the curtains for the inner stage came from piece boxes at home. Every- 
one in the class supplied at least one article for the construction of the 
theater. The pupils worked on the building during the class hour. 
Everyone worked on it in turn, or out of turn if a new idea came to some 
one’s mind. Occasionally the teacher was asked for advice, but most 
of the ideas came from reference books or from the minds of the pupils. 
Those not actually at work on the model corrected compositions with 
the teacher or recited the passages from the two Shakespearean comedies 
which had been assigned to be learned by heart. Everyone was willing 
to co-operate in the work, both during class time and at other times 
as well. When the theater was done, pictures of Shakespearean 
characters were cut out to be placed on the stage. We have a flag to 
hoist when a play is given in our Shakespearean theater. 

The work seemed to me to be worth while for the information that 
it gave to those who made the model, for the training in co-operation in 
working out a classroom project, and for the help which the model gave 
to those who saw it. Several Seniors said, “Well, now I understand 
what Shakespeare’s stage looked like; I never did before.”’ 

The year following the building of the Shakespearean playhouse 
the new Freshman class asked if they could build a model, and chose 
Odysseus’ hall. In building this we had the advice of the teacher of 
Greek. The materials collected for the hall were a board about 18 by 
15 inches, a pasteboard box about 14 by 11 by ro inches, plaster of Paris, 
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a small trowel, some nails, several feet of dowelling. On the board was 
placed the pasteboard box, which was covered with plaster of Paris 
marked in black to represent stone. The plaster also attached the box 
to the board. A hole was cut in the roof of the hall for the smoke hole, 
and doors were cut in the two ends. Inside were pillars made of wood 
covered with plaster. These pillars were not a great success, as the plaster 
did not stick well; it would have been better to paint the pillars. On 
one pillar were nails making a spear-rack. As the materials for this 
work were few, not all could contribute to them, but everyone did some 
of the work. The boys, especially, enjoyed this building, as they liked 
to use the trowel. Indeed, they enjoyed it so much that they wanted 
to build the whole palace, for which piece of work there really was not 
time. The interior of the hal! could be seen by raising one end of the 
building, which was attached to the roof only by a hinge made of cloth, 
or by looking through the hole in the roof. 

As the materials used in model-making of this kind are simple, 
inexpensive, and easily obtained, expense does not have to be considered 
in the work. The making of such models does not require extra time 
as the pupils not actually at work on the model are carrying on other 
forms of class work, and those at work on the model are demonstrating 
whether or not they have correctly understood the descriptions which 
they have been reading, of other times and of other customs 

ANNA THERESA MARBI 


NortH HicH SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACH 
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EDITORIAL 


Power to teach literature depends very largely upon the teacher’s 
enthusiasm for literature and the breadth of his knowledge of it, 


and only slightly less upon his understanding of the 
Our Own 


life of his own day. That reading of contemporary 
Reading 5 x 


writing contributes thus to teaching power is self- 
evident. Moreover, to those with the tastes that teachers of 
English may be assumed to have, such reading affords no slight 
pleasure, and to personality it adds resources of notable social 
value. 

The English Journal proposes to do everything it can to encour- 
age such reading by the members of our fraternity. The first 
move will be the publication of a series of articles on “ American 
Authors of Today” by Professor Percy H. Boynton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Boynton is an acknowledged 
authority on American literature and therefore writes of the 
work of today with an adequate knowledge of the tradition behind 
it. He is not, however, a conservative who can see no good in 
innovation. His acuteness as a critic and his ability to present 
his observations with clearness and interest are attested by his 
frequent contributions to the critical columns of the Nation and 
the New Republic. As a popular instructor in summer courses for 
teachers, Professor Boynton knows the audience for which he will 
write. The series, beginning in September and running through 
June, will include four articles on fiction, four on poetry, and two 
on the drama. 

The writers discussed will be so chosen that the series as a whole 
will constitute a satisfactory brief survey of American literary 
activity of the present. The undertaking is unique, and ambitious, 
but we have faith in Professor Boynton. 

In addition it is planned to include in the ‘ Periodicals”’ section 
of the News and Notes summaries of literary articles from the 
general magazines, and to extend the book reviews and notices to 
cover important new volumes of belles lettres. 
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A finding list of ‘‘ Illustrative Material for High-School Litera- 
ture” prepared by Katherine E. Wheeling and Jane A. Hilson 
under the general supervision of Professor Allan 

Illustrative 


Steteciel Abbott will be published serially. Based upon a 


careful tabulation of the classics named in thirty- 
eight state courses of study—this tabulation by Professor Hudelson 
will appear also—the list meets actual classroom needs. It has 
been compiled since the many changes and discontinuances which 
the world-war brought about among the publishers of such 
materials. No finding list even relatively complete has been 
obtainable except in book form and at a more than nominal cost. 


So many teachers have inquired what the ‘‘project method”’ in 
composition is and where they can find directions for using it, that 
the editor has at last decided to furnish a systematic, 


an = detailed exposition of the whole matter. This he 
Exposition : P —_ 
of Method undertakes to do from considerable study of the 


project method in general and from years of experience 
in applying it to English work. The articles, probably four in 
number, will present an orderly exposition of principles accompanied 
by abundant illustration. They will constitute a fairly complete 
manual of method for the teaching of composition, including gram 
mar, mechanics, and drill. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
SPECIAL MEETING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JULY 6 AND 7, 1922 
PROGRAM 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6 
C. S. Toomas, Harvard University, presiding 
Symposium: “‘ Extra Work for Superior Ability” 
Speakers 
CHARLES L. Hanson, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Dupitey H. Mires, Evander Childs High School, New York City 
LILLIAN E. Wuiton, Long Beach, California 
RALPH P. Boas, Central High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 7 


JOINT SESSION WITH LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


‘Books for Boys,” A. B. DEMILLE, Winthrop Highlands, Massachusetts 

“Opportunities in Junior High School Work,” LAURA GROVER SmITH, 
Los Angeles, California 

“ The Stimulation of Home Reading,’’ HELEN CosGROvE, New York City 

‘Training for School Librarians,’ Rurn Topry, Terre Haute, Indiana 

“The Child’s Own Reading, “* FREDERICK G. MELCHER, New York City 

‘Library Work in Normal Schools to Fit Their Students for Their 
Work in Teaching,’’ Mary E. RicHarpson, State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
PROGRESS IN ST. LOUIS 


The St. Louis Council of Teachers of English has become one of the 
largest and most effective in the country. This year their membership 
S 523, or 20 per cent of the total teaching force employed by the Board 


of Education. This seems to be a larger proportion than any other 
local organization has succeeded in enlisting. It must include nearly 
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all the teachers of English. The St. Louis Council is divided into an 
elementary section, grades one to six, and a high-school section, grades 
seven to twelve. There are five general meetings of the Council and 
seven section meetings, so distributed that any member may attend 
them all. By means of committees the Council is carrying on investiga- 
tions—notably the compilation of a stylebook and the formulation of 
essentials in grammar for the St. Louis schools. January 1 the Council 
began the publication of an eight-page English Leaflet. This is to be 
published eight times a year and furnished free to members. The 
three issues so far appearing are newsy and freshly written. They 
should go far to maintain the interest which seems already aroused in 
that community. Any outsider may have the Leaflet mailed to him 
dues) to E. E. Chiles, Ben Blewitt Junior 





by sending fifty cents (annua 
High School. 
NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held at the State Normal School, Newark, on March 2s 
The program was one of unusual excellence, and several of the addresses 
provoked lively and fruitful discussion. 

Miss Frances Hays, of Teachers College, Columbia, revealed a rare 
gift for story-telling in a series of stories—‘‘ The Giant Ogre,”’ “ Briar 
Rose,” ‘The Elephant’s Child’’—told to a group of children from the 
Summer Avenue School, Newark. ‘Then, as a suggestion to high-school 
teachers, she gave Walter Pater’s version of the Demeter and Persephone 
myth. 

Miss Hays spoke briefly of the value of story-telling, characterizing 


it as particularly the art of the father and mother. She recommende 


simplicity in the telling, and the intimate sharing of the story with the 
child. 

Mrs. Theodora Rhoades, of the staff of the Newark Museum, gave a 
talk on ‘‘Museum Material as Visual Education,” illustrating her 
points with articles drawn from the exhibit attractively arranged about 


+ 


the room by the Museum—such as models of a medieval castle and of 


the Pantheon, a figure representing Richard Coeur de Lion, a green 
mirror found near Pompeii, a copy of an Etruscan vase, a piece of 
marble from the Parthenon. ‘There is often greater reality,’’ she 


said, ‘“‘in the things one can touch than in pictures, and hence museum 
material gives vitality to the teaching of English, and 


helps to bridge 


the gulf that separates the grammar school and the high school.” 
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“Can a Motion Picture Help in the Teaching of English?” was the 
subject of a talk by Mr. J. Milnor Dorey, formerly head of the English 
Department of the Trenton High School, at present connected with 
the Bray Productions of New York. Mr. Dorey maintained that, since 
87 per cent of our impressions come through the eye, and since 75 per 
cent of these impressions are interesting mainly because of action, there 
is a legitimate place for the motion picture in education. He questioned, 
however, the wisdom of encouraging the putting of the life and soul of 
literature on the screen, on account of the lack of vision and appreciation 
on the part of those intrusted with the task. He strongly recommended 
the use of screen material for subjects for both oral and written com- 
position. 

Mr. Dorey has in mind a series of pictures designed to aid teachers 
in the explanation of grammatical principles, and he would welcome 
suggestions from any teachers who may be interested. The series will 
include: (1) errors in speech that can be visualized; (2) the origins of 
words; (3) common usages in speech and writing; (4) the development 
of the alphabet; (5) such elementary principles of grammar as can be 
visualized. 

Mr. Dorey then threw upon the screen a film entitled “‘ The Human 
Voice,” representing an animated drawing of the vocal organs super- 
imposed upon the moving picture of a man’s head. It showed clearly 
the shifts of palate and tongue in enunciation, and thus contributed to 
a better understanding of the mechanism of the voice and of proper 
methods of forming sounds. 

At the afternoon session Professor Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton, 
gave a résumé of the recent report on “The Teaching of English in 
England.”’ He spoke of the purpose and scope of the report, and then 
touched upon some of its problems. 

Professor Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, made a report of the 
November meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
First, however, he gave a history of the formation of the National 
Council, together with an account of its growth during the ten years of 
its existence. He explained the aims of the Council, and its method 
of procedure, and commented upon its publications. Professor Abbott 
also outlined the plan which he presented at the Chicago convention 
for a series of teacher tests to determine the fitness of candidates for 
the position of teacher of English. He stated that at least one thousand 
prominent educators have signified their willingness to co-operate. 
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At the business meeting the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Miss Margaret Coult, Barringer High School, 
Newark; vice-president, Mellinger E. Henry, Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mabel A. Tuttle, Linden High 
School. Members of the executive committee: Charles H. Whitman, 
Rutgers College; George J. Steinmetz, Paterson High School. Directors 
of the National Council: Miss Sarah J. McNary, State Normal School, 
Trenton; Miss Rose Alden, South High School, Newark. 

CHARLES H. WHITMAN 
RUTGERS COLLEGI 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Association of Teachers of English of New York City has 
begun to canvass conditions concerning the teaching of English in the 
larger cities of the country with a view to discovering what effort is 
being made by Boards of Education to adjust the size of the teaching 
force to the increase in high-school registration and the increase in the 
proportion of students of foreign parentage. The interest and co- 
operation shown have been very encouraging. At this writing, the 
returns show what seems to be an amazing difference in the condition 
secured in cities of similar size and proportion of foreign element. The 
English teachers of the country have been very patient—and somewhat 
amused, 1 gather—by our frightful questionnaire which, we assured 
them, was made “as brief and pointed as we know how.”” We welcome 
additional replies. 

Joun M. Avent, President 


Name of School City 

1. No. of students taking English *2. No. of teachers of English 
3. Average no. of pupils taught by teachers of English 

4. Percentage of students whose parents (one or both) are foreign born (ch« 
( - o-O7 . as ( 


03 5° tO 757%; ~ too 


less than 25%; 25 to so 
5. No. of times per week English is given: 
oth year. ... ; roth year ; 11th year ...} 12th year 
6. No, of times per week Oral English or Elocution (not included in No. 5 
given: 
oth year ; roth year ; rith year.......; 12th year 
7. Length of period 
3. Average no. of periods per week taught by teachers of English this 
term 
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g. Average no. of other assignments (study hall, etc.) per week 
o. What is your minimum requirement of corrected written work which must 


be returned to each pupil per term (3 year). Stated in terms of themes of 
at least a page in length 
1. What proportion of this correction can be done by the teacher in school 


time ? 
All ? , f } f None 

12. How much time per week is allowed for personal conference and reckoned 
as part of the program ? 

13. Do any other departments systematically help in training in oral or written 
English ? Which ? 


In what way 


Is this help effective ? Very Fairly SO Ineffective ' 
14. What extra activities is the English Department expected to direct without 
a corresponding allowance on the program ? 


Commencement Pageants Debating and literary society 
Magazines... Newspaper Other activities 


*If any teacher is giving only a fraction of her time to English, please 
indicate this by a corresponding fraction. Thus, a teacher carrying 
only 4 of an English program (and 4 of some other) should be considered 
+ of an English teacher. 


Signature ; Position 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 


The Council of Teachers of English of the Inland Empire met in 
Spokane, Washington, April 5, 6, 7, 1922, in conjunction with the Inland 
Empire Teachers Association. 

At the annual luncheon, Mr. O. B. Sperlin, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington, discussed the new state course of study. 

This year the scope of the council sessions was broadened by the 
arrangement of a joint meeting with the Grammar Grades Section of 
the Inland Empire Teachers Association. At this session, Miss Georgina 
Dickson, of the Roosevelt School, Spokane, read a paper on “English 
in the Grades,’ and Miss Carlotta Collins, of the Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, discussed “* What We Expect of Freshmen.”’ 

At the regular meeting of the council on April 6, reports were heard 
from the standing committees—namely, the committee on English in 
the higher institutions, Professor George Morey Miller, of the University 
of Idaho, acting chairman; the committee on English in the secondary 
schools, Mr. L. C. Robinson, of the Lewis and Clark High School, 
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Spokane, chairman; the committee on English in the grades, Mrs. 
Lillian Smith, of the Stevens School, Spokane, chairman; the school 
library committee, Miss Lucile Fargo, of the North Central High School, 
Spokane, chairman. 

Dr. Robert Max Garrett, of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
addressed the council on the subject ‘“‘ Burning a Pons Asinorum.”’ 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: president, Miss 
Mabel I. Rich, Missoula High School, Missoula, Montana; vice- 
president, Mrs. Lillian Smith, Spokane, Washington; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss [rene B. Hunt, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

[IRENE B. Hunt, Secretar, 


IDAHO COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


Through efforts initiated by Professor George Morey Miller, head 
of the department of English in the University of Idaho, there was 
brought into being last fall at the time of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Boise a special section devoted to English. It is expected that 
this organization will become an integral part of the Inland Empire 
Council of Teachers of English, and therefore of the National Council. 
The Executive Committee consists of seven high-school teachers, 
each representing one of the seven educational districts of the state. 
The officers are as follows: president, J. Edwin Spence, Boise; vice- 
president, Alice Johnson, Twin Falls; secretary, Lela Garver, Lewiston. 
About a year ago a state manual and high-school course of study was 
issued, of which one-third was devoted to English. It is interesting to 
note that the English portion of the manual, which is essentially in 
harmony with the well-known Report on Reorganization and with the 
Inland Empire Bulletins on Minimal Essentials, was accepted by the 


state department exactly as prepared by the English teachers 


THE PERIODICALS 


“Practical Experiments in Oral English in the High School’’ are 
reported in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
for April 1, by Mabel M. Stacy. To speak well one must have the 
correct tools in good condition—enunciation, pronunciation, gram- 
matical correctness, choice of words, voice control, body control. Five 
to ten minutes of each lesson in oral English should be given to drills 


on these mechanics. The class may be turned into various clubs on 
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different days, and suitable programs presented. The subject-matter 
for club work may be found in the life of the pupil (1) in school, (2) in 
business, (3) in play, (4) in reading. To expect a brief remark appropri- 
ate to the day’s lesson instead of “‘Present”’ in answer to roll call gives 
each pupil a chance to speak and draws out the diffident. Dramatiza- 
tions, sales talks, two-minute talks on “Why Men Fail,” “Luck or 
Labor,” etc., are useful. ‘“ Efficiency,’’ athletics, movies, are common 
interests. Reports upon the backgrounds of literature serve a double 
purpose. Special days—Roosevelt, Thanksgiving, Valentine, for ex- 
ample—may be made the occasion of interesting programs. Better 
Speech Week especially is not to be overlooked. 


DEVICES TO AROUSE INTEREST 
Nora Vere Foote gives in the English Leaflet for April a number of 
these devices. If they work as smoothly as she assures us they will, 
her title, “Waving the Wand’’—a fairy’s wand, of course—is justified. 
Her maxims are: (1) Begin with the interest in self; (2) give the pupils 
a challenge; (3) send them on a quest; (4) give a chance to develop 
their opinions; (5) create in them the reporting instinct; (6) watch for 


opportunities to reward. 


WHY HATE ENGLISH ? 


The Educational Review for April contains an article by O. O. Norris, 
a Latin teacher, on “‘Why Hate English ?’’ The causes are (1) the lack 
of social standards of linguistic or literary excellence and (2) the Puritan 
tradition, which exalted conformity and correctness above originality 
and energy. Significant, excellent expression rather than correctness 
must be the goal of English teaching. In addition, says Mr. Norris, we 
must make pupils realize that devotion to literature, the ‘‘handling”’ of 
ideas, is not foppery or just leisure but an occupation worthy of a red- 
blooded, full-chested man. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN OPERATION 


A brief article on ‘The Junior High School”’ by A. J. Cloud in the 
April Sierra Educational News declares that in twenty large cities of the 
country there are now 120,000 pupils in such schools. His questionnaire 
evidently neglected the smaller systems. ‘The superintendents stated as 
the greatest advantage of the plan the bringing together of larger numbers 
with the resultant possibility of classifying into courses according to 


tastes and into recitation sections according to ability. Next in impor- 
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tance is the better transition from elementary to high school. Third 
and fourth places are occupied by enlarged possibilities for vocational 


guidance and greater encouragement of social activities. 


IS THE QUALITY FALLING ? 


In the May issue of the School Review E. D. Thorndike shows by 
elaborate statistics that for every 100 children who reach the age of 
fourteen there were about three and one-half times as many entering 
high school in 1918 as in 1890. Inasmuch as education is selective, the 
less able pupils tending to drop out, Professor Thorndike estimates that 
95 per cent of the pupils studying algebra or ninth-grade English in 
1890 were above the average in native intellectual capacity. In 1918 
only 83 per cent were. In 1890 probably 467 of every thousand pupils 
in the first year of high school belonged to the most capable tenth of the 
young people of their age; in 1918, only 255. In 1890 none of the pupils 
in the first year of the high school probably belonged to the least able 
tenth of children of their age, whereas in 1918, 4 in every thousand do 
There seems to be some justification of the constant complaint of teachers 
that pupils are less able than they used to be, for since 1918 the develop 
ment noted in the article has been accelerated by hard times and com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

The news pages of the same magazine show that in 1918, 35.9 per 
cent of the pupils of age to be in the first-year high school were actually 


in school. Fourteen per cent of our young people complete the high 


school. ‘“‘The highest percentage of school attendance in any foreign 
country for the period corresponding to our high school is 9.1 in Scot- 
land. Our percentage for 1914 was 16.2. The next highest foreign 
percentages are: Denmark, 5.4; Norway, 4.5; Ireland, 4.3; England 


and Wales, 3.9.’ In America we are undertaking universal secondary 
education, an experiment never even contemplated by any other people. 
We should not, then, be discouraged if we do not score an immediatt 
and complete success. 























REVIEWS 


A BOOK THAT IS A BOOK 


Anthologies of poetry about the war are becoming plenty as black- 
berries. But this book’ is different. It is an edged tool to the hand 
of anyone who would bring our young people to realize what the war 
was. The war itself, in terms of human feeling, doing, seeing, and reflect- 
ing, issues from its pages. ‘True, as in other collections, there are 
categories and subcategories—boxes for the poems to lie in and be 
returned to—but these will not much impede, once the ear has been 
caught by the thronging voices from the poems themselves. Death 
beats through these poems in various states—‘‘huge Pied Piper with a 
fife of steel,’’ nameless lure, formless horror of the slime and filth of the 
trenches. The voice of the violated earth lifts itself above and below 
the ruin, and always with a lilt in it 

Earth that bore with joyful ease 
Hemlock for Socrates, 
Earth that blossomed and was glad 
"Neath the cross that Christ had— 
And Youth speaks and sings as surely never before—scorning, loving, 
aspiring, savoring comradeship, service, freedom, the master of death 
and life. No other book I have seen achieves this flame of song 
illumining the young soldier. A fourth major voice is the voice of all 
the poets, thrilling with the glory and the shame of what has befallen, 
freighted with the responsibility upon all of us, poets and the rest, 
tremulously expectant of the future. It speaks first to us on the first 
page through a fine couplet of the Belgian Cammaerts 
’Tis all that we think but cannot say 
Even in song, though that is the nearest way— 
and leaves us at the close with Siegfried Sassoon’s stern refrain 
Have you forgotten yet? 
Look up and swear by the green of 
the spring that you'll never forget. 
The book is a good book. Success to it. 


ELvrrA D. CABELL 
CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEG! 


t Poems of the War and the Peace. Collected, with a Foreword and Notes, by 
STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 162. 
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ENGLISH FOR ITALIANS 


The soul of a people is expressed in its literature, oral and written, 
and the medium of expression of that literature is the national language. 
The sooner the immigrant learns to speak and write English, the better 
will be his chances of becoming a full-fledged American citizen, not 
merely in the legal but also in the spiritual sense of that term 

Mr. Di Domenica is a graduate of the Yale Divinity School and 
minister of the First Italian Baptist Church of Philadelphia. He has 
written a highly useful book, based on the method he has worked out 
in the course of twenty years’ work in teaching English to his fellow- 
countrymen in connection with his church work. This is the second, 
revised, and enlarged edition of his Metodo Teorico Practico della Lingua 
Inglese published a few years ago. 

There are, first, twenty word lessons, then twenty familiar con- 
versations in English and Italian, followed by easy lessons on the history 
of the United States. The appendix includes the Constitution, extracts 
from the Declaration of Independence, facts and dates in American 
history, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, the rights and duties of American 
citizens, etc. The English-Italian and Italian-English dictionaries fill 
sixty-eight pages. 


The book seems pedagogically sound, 


and its contents are attractive 
It should serve its purpose well. 
CLARK S. NORTHUP 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewher: 


An English Anthology of Prose and Poetry. Compiled and arranged by HENRY 
NEWBOLT. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 1o1r. $5 
‘My object has been, not to supply one more portable collection of gems, but to 
show the progress of the English language and literature as the gradual gathering of 
many tributaries into one stream.’’ The order is that ‘‘in which the great writers of 
English made their decisive appearance 
A Little Book of Verse. Collected by a Faculty Committee of Peabody High 
School. Pittsburgh: Peabody High School, 1922. Pp. 44 
Gleanings from the class work and the school paper of the last ten year rhe 
verse is of an unusually high quality for student output. 


for Italias An Aid in Americanizatio1 By 


tGraded Lessons in En tal 
Boston: Christopher Publishing Hous 


Rev. ANGELO D1 Domenica, B.D. 
8vo, pp. vVi+282. $2.00. 
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Pearl: An English Poem of the XIVth Century. Edited, with modern rendering, 
together with Boccaccio’s Olympia, by Str IsrAEL GOLLANCz. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1921. Pp. 285. 

A Short History of the English Drama. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 260. 

An “outline of the whole field of English drama . . . . intended to serve the need 


” 


of general readers and the members of dramatic clubs, as well as of college teachers. 


Shakespeare to Sheridan. By ALWIN THALER. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1922. Pp. 330 
Although this history of the drama stops with Sheridan, influences of this past 


upon our own day are traced. 


American Literature. By THomas E. RANKIN and WILForD M. AIKIN. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 316. 

Twenty-four Unusual Stories. Collected by ANNA CoGSWwELL TYLER. Iilus- 
trated by Maup and MIsKA PETERSHAM. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1921. Pp. 328. 
rhe stories are selected from those told by the editor in the clubs and story hours 

of the New York Public Library. A few old favorites, such as ‘King John and the 

Abbot,” but chiefly fresh material for the story-teller. 


The Thrift Twins. By FRANcis B. PEARSON and ALMA PASCHALL. Illustrated 
by ELIsABETH B. WARREN. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1921. 
Pp. 147. 


\ thrift story without disguise, and therefore more palatable. The children seem 
really human. Good supplementary reading for a strong third grade. 
Children’s Catalog Supplement, 1921. Compiled by Corinne Bacon and 

MERTICE JAMES. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. Pp. 128. 

rhe third supplement (including the other two) to the 1916-17 edition of the 
Children’s Catalog. Compiled by a group of prominent children’s department libra- 
rians. The Catalog is the standard in this field. After one copy has been ordered at 
the full price, additional copies may be had in lots of ten or more for distribution to 


parents at fifteen cents each. 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. Parts I, I, II. By Ernest Horn and 

ERNEST J. ASHBAUGH. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. 

Based upon Horn’s investigation of correspondence vocabularies and Ashbaugh’s 
investigation of the difficulties of words for children. The introduction, identical for 
all three books, gives minute directions for teaching and for study of spelling. 

A Guide to the Teaching of Spelling. By HuGcH CLarK Pryor and MARVIN 

SUMMERS PITTMAN. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 141. 

A simple presentation (by two professors of ‘“‘education’’) of the results of the 
experimentation in this field. Apparently the Horn-Ashbaugh data were not con- 
sidered by them. The chapter on “Methods of Teaching Spelling” is especially 
simple and clear, without dogmatism 
Children and Childhood. By N. NreMEYER. . Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. 

Pp. 206. 

A child psychology of forbidding appearance, but interestingly concrete. 















































Make Your Student’s Speech 
and Writing Count 


Effective Expression 


By Charles E. Rhodes, Principal, Bennett High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Shows you how 


This is a brand new course in Composition and Rhetoric for high 
schools and first-year college classes. Especially adapted to last two 
years of the high school. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by teachers everywhere. 


Cloth bound; 544 pages; list price $1.60 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago London Boston San Francisco 







































AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 





on CPECALISTS’ 


PROFESSOR PERCY H. BOYNTON 


University of Chicago 


PALLY GUYZ ALI LY 


1042 North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 








TEACHERS 
WANTED 


of College graduates only, except in voca- 
tional field. Best places. All states. 


TODAY Established eighteen years. Get details. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 
A complete finding list by 
KATHERINE E. WHEELING and JANE A. HILSON 


Compiled since the World War in the graduate school of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Published serially 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN COMPOSITION 
Four papers by 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


All these and dozens of other good articles—besides Editorials, News, and 
Book News—in THE ENGLISH JOURNAL for the next school year. 








